JANUARY, 1959 





LEI Tee... 


Senior Issue 

One of our problems at present is 
compiling a list of possible feature 
articles for the Senior Issue of our 
newspaper, the last of the school year, 
to be dedicated to the Class of 1959. 
Any help along this line would be ap- 
preciated. — G. W., D.C. 


Try to make your issue interesting, 
amusing, informative and unusual 
and more than the ordinary com- 
pilations at the last minute. These 
normally cover only the best dress- 
ed, most popular and the trite in- 
anities that everyone seems to hit 
on as an expedient to fill space. For 
example: size of class compared 
with earlier ones; grade average on 
entrance and now; hours spent in 
classes, extra-curricular activities, 
study; from the health card get 
heights and weights at entrance 
and now; teachers then, and now, 
with changes to give range of con- 
tacts, their background, education 
and experience, where they were 
born, etc., to bring out breadth and 
depth of their contribution to the 
school and student body; names of 
students as to most and least nu- 
merous repititions, unusual ones, 
etc., future plans of students as to 
college and professions; specific de- 
tails, such as admiralty or patent 
law, rather than law, brain surgery, 
heart specialist, rather than me- 
dicine, etc., where they came from; 
where they plan to live in the 
juture; are they following in their 
father’s footsteps; plans for military 
service, etc. This is a start, It will 
be unusual, require much work, but 
will suggest other things, and mo- 
difications, as you work along.—Ed. 


Measure Of Enjoyment 


The Bulletin arrived a day or two 
ago and I got the usual measure of en- 
joyment and instruction from it before 
passing it along to the others who 
work with me on the yearbook. — J.G., 
Manila, P.I. 


Great Value 


Our junior college wishes to secure 
information concerning membership. 
In high school I served as editor of a 
paper which consistently received 
Medalist rating from the CSPA. I 
have attended the March Conventions 
and feel the work of your organiza- 
tion is of great value to the future 
writers of this country. It would be 
advantageous for our college publica- 
tion to become a member. — K.G., Md. 


Invaluable Aid 


I would like to request the score at- 
tained by our 1958 book in the Con- 
test along with the red score book in 
which you list the criticisms. Need- 
less to say, editors of previous issues 
have found the criticisms as invaluable 
aids in planning their publications. We 
feel we should read the criticisms of 
last year’s book before laying any con- 
crete plans for this year. — P.W., D.C. 


Work began on reading and 
checking the Scorebooks as soon as 
the Yearbook Conference ended and 
they were mailed as rapidly as 
they could processed. They are 
taken up as they come to us from 
the Board of Judges and mailed as 
soon as they were finished. By now, 
all have been sent out. We are 
sorry we cannot do them any faster. 
Perhaps another year we shall come 
to yours a bit sooner. — Ed. 


“Mr a“ 


Many of our men teachers con- 
sider the form of titles, rule No. 4, of 
the Style Book: “Never use Mr. with 
a man’s name the first time men- 
tioned. Use his first name and ini- 
tials...” as denoting a lack of respect. 
Why has this form been adopted by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
tion? Is the situation that exists in 
our school typical of the reaction 
found elsewhere? Do you feel a change 
is indicated? — J.G., Md. 


The rule was adopted by the CSPA 
because it is a standard rule fol- 
lowed by the newspapers of the 
United States.. In compiling our 
Style Book we consulted the pro- 
fessional journalistic authorities 
personally and through their books. 
We verified this with one of the 
country’s leading journalists when 
your letter arrived because some- 
thing might have escaped our at- 
tention. It stands for them; it 
stands for us. We can say that 
yours is the second inquiry of this 
nature we have had in 35 years. 
We do not anticipate any change 
until one of the basic rules of pro- 
fesional journalism is changed. -— 
Ed. 


Benefit 


During the 1957-58 school term I 
accompanied our yearbook represent- 
attive to the Conference held at Col- 
umbia University. From what I learn- 
ed, I feel that it would benefit our 
paper by becoming a member. Please 
send us all the information on the As- 
sociation and the requirements for 
membership. — J. N., Pa. 


The Cover 


J. Sterling Morton High School and 
Junior College in Cicero, Ill., features 
many typical classroom activities in 
its yearbook, the Mortonian. This piate 
from the 1958 edition covers the print 
shop, for vocational activities are an 
important part of the curriculum. 
Practical experience in printing the 
school newspaper, school forms and 
other work of a similar nature, helps 
the students develop their interests 
and skills. These lads are working 
on the Lino-type machines under the 
direction of Mr. R. A. Kreitzer. The 


yearbook Adviser is Mr. T.D. Fox. 


Encouraging 


Your contest has been very en- 
couraging and your suggestions en- 
lightening to my staff and so we are 
happy to enter our newspaper in your 
contest again this year. — A. G., Phil- 
ippines. 


Achieved The Impossible 

We wish you could visit us to see 
our framed Certificate, to hear the 
cheers (as loud as for our football 
team), to experience with us the thrill 
that has come to our whole school be- 
cause of our Medalist rating for the 
yearbook. In my eleven years as spon- 
sor this is the first such honor the 
book has received. I am particularly 
delighted because we do not have some 
of the advantages enjoyed by other 
schools and, to me, these students 
have practically achieved the im- 
possible. It was our first time to shine. 
— D. T., Okla. 
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[N presenting the Ideals and Ideas 
for the High School Sports Page, it 
is the aim of the Chronicle staff to 
offer novel suggestions which can 
spark up the page’s make-up, material 
and pictures, and to outline the 
journalistic standards a model sports 
page should exemplify. 

Although high school newspapers 
have a tendency to adopt a basic 
make-up pattern and employ this set- 
up in 60 to 70 per cent of their issues, 
it is the ideal journal that avoids this 
monotony by planning its make-up 
first and then adapting its material 
and pictures accordingly. Chronicle 
co-editor, Honour Campbell, while out- 
lining how to attain variety in make- 
up through early planning, points 
out the means by which make-up can 
effectively accent stories and pictures 
and how to correct the common er- 
rors found in high school papers. 























SPORTS PAGE MAKE-UP 






Although attractive make-up spices 
the page to the right degree, the ideal 
sports staff must be composed of alert 
and ambitious reporters, acquainted 
with the proper methods of obtaining 
the news. 


Make-up is just as important to 
the sports page as it it to a woman, 
and although the two types of make- 
up are entirely different in composi- 
tion their uses are very similar. Just 
as a woman uses cosmetics to make 
herself more attractive and pleasing 
to the eye, so a newspaper uses varied 
make-up to give new life and tone 
to its pages and to make them more 
attractive to the reader. 
























The sports page, of necessity, 
contains fast-moving, action-packed 
Stories, and as far as the content is 
concerned it is usually the most active 
page in the high school paper. Some- 
times, however sports editors concen- 
trate almost entirely on the content 
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IDEALS AND IDEAS FOR THE SPORTS PAGE 


By the STAFF OF THE CHRONICLE, Cathedral High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


of the material and neglect or even 
ignore the importance of good sports 
make-up. Going to the other extreme, 
some editors feel that it is necessary 
to use a label head announcing that 
the page is dedicated to sports. Ac- 
tually. this is a waste of space which 
could be more profitably used. More 
than any other, the sports page must 
speak for itself, showing action in 
pictures, bold headlines, and articles. 





This was presented as a panel 
at a sectional meeting during the 
last Convention. The staff work- 
ed out a demonstration by the use 
of pantomime, simulated inter- 
views, and the presentation of 
examples of page layout, pictures, 
and other graphic means, to il- 
lustrate their objectives. It is a 
project under the direction of 
Sister James Francis, the Adviser, 
the success of which determines 
who will be selected to attend the 
next CSPA Convention. Needless 
to say, the objective inspires close 
attention to details and a high 
degree effort. Both the staff and 
the delegates who constitute the 
audience profit from the ez- 
perience. 


HE position of stories on the page 

is important since the entire an- 
pearance of the page hinges on how 
effectively the stories are arranged. 
Naturally, the major stories have the 
most prominent positions, the upper 
right and left hand corners, respecti- 
vely. The remainder of the page may 
be set up in any number of ways 
provided the reporter remembers 
three things. 


First: avoid greyness. This is one 
of the most common faults in sports 
make-up. Too often, long summaries 
of past games, columns, and long sta- 
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tistical reports blend together in such 
a manner that they produce an all- 
over grey look. However, this grey- 
ness can be prevented easily by a 
little careful planning, even before 
the material is sent to the printer. 
A long story, that is, one of more 
than six paragraphs, may be broken 
up by subheads; but a more effective 
break in the monotony of print may 
be obtained by using alternating pa- 
ragraphs of light and bold. Short 
boxed stories strategically placed and 
an occasional last-minute news bul- 
letin used as a boxed break in the 
middle of a story, will counterbalance 
sports page smog. Sometimes a poem 
or a short staccato paragraph which 
has a sports theme may be used, pro- 
vided this is not done too frequently. 

Secondly, avoid monotony in make- 
up. If the sports page is set up in 
the same manner week after week, 
month after month, it is bound to 
become dull. One of the easiest ways 
to give needed variety is to change the 
position of the pictures and vary the 
number and size of the cuts. For in- 
stance, if in one issue a double column 
picture is used at the top of the page, 
the next issue might contain the same 
double column picture, this time drop- 
ped down to allow for a banner across 
the top and with a single picture 
at the bottom of the page. Still ano- 
ther issue might use a feature ar- 
rangement such as a single column 
surrounded by a frame of print. 

In arranging pictures, care must be 
taken that they do not come on the 
fold of the page and that the people 
in them are not looking off the side 
of the paper. Headlines can be the 
biggest help or the worst hindrance 
in attaining good sports make-up, 
depending upon the ambition and 
ingenuity of the.staff. Use of feature 
heads such as tag, stagger. and boxed 
headlines give new life to student fea- 
tures, columns, and interviews and 
the same time tend to dress up the 
appearance of the page. Use of label 
heads such as “Cheerleaders Best 
Ever” and “Game News” are strictly 





One 





taboo since they contain no action 
word or verb. Tombstoning is another 
problem in make-up where two head- 
lines read together as one and make 
no sense. However this problem can 
be avoided easily by knowing several 
kinds of type used by the printer and 
by using combinations of regular and 
feature headlines. 


Thirdly, avoid columns. By this, I 
mean preventing your page from hav- 
ing that divided look in which one 
story follows another in a straight 
line and there are no headlines to 
bridge over or join adjacent columns. 
Here again, pictures, particularly 
double and triple column, are help- 
ful in preventing this poor arrange- 
ment of stories. Double column heads 
and leads also do the trick, especially 
if they are set up larger than body 
type. Sometimes an unusual set up or 
feature arrangement can be used to 
give a center of inerest and unite the 
material to an integrated whole. 


These to my mind are the greatest 
problems to the sports page editor. 
Greyness, monotony, and column 
make-up. If they are avoided, then 
sports make-up, like a woman’s make- 
up, will add to the appearance, popu- 
larity, and reputation of the page. 

The Chronicle editors, in a lighter 
vein, presented a contrast between the 
characteristics of the model reporter 
and his opposite. After James Trelease 
and Alice Champagne demonstrated 
a poor journalistic approach to the 
indignant subject, Frances Kilian, 
Joseph Discenza redeemed the jour- 
nalistic profession and appeased his 
adviser, Patricia Bozek. 


Listen well my colleagues, 
while a tale we spin for you 
Concerning two reporters. 
Sloppy Sam and Silly Sue. 
In journalism classes Sloppy Sam 
and Silly Sue 
Seldom bothered with assignments; 
they had other things to do. 
Sometimes they brought their text 
books, more often they did not; 
When the teacher asked them ques- 
tions they were always in a spot. 


At last they got their big chance — 
Florence Chadwick was in town — 

The teacher asked for volunteers 
to track the swimmer down. 

Quite frantically they raised their 
hands. The teacher frowned, and 
then 

Against her better judgement she let 
Sam and Sue begin. 


Without making an appointment 
Sloppy Sam and Silly Sue 


Two 


Went to her apartment to conduct 
the interview. 

Banging loudly on the door 
and making quite a fuss 

They barged right in unannounced 
without a “Pardon us”. 


Miss Chadwick, taken by surprise, 
could only stand and stare 

At the two would-be reporters, 
each slumped upon a chair. 

They stuttered and they stammered 
over questions unprepared; 

And they delved into her private life 
as deeply as they dared. 


They often contradicted her 
and told her she was wrong 
And offered her some candy 
(They’d been eating all along). 
Although Miss Chadwick had protest- 
ed that her time was growing short 
The two just answered, “We aren’t 
leaving ’til we finish our report.” 


But seeing that their deadline was 
sometime overdue 

Off to write their story went Sloppy 
Sam with Silly Sue. 

Without real information they had 
but one resort 

To invent the data needed to complete 
their false report. 


They fooled around, not trying to 
work, and getting nothing done 


While wasting reams of paper tearing 
sheets up one by one. 

With periodic coffee breaks 
to relieve the dull routine, 

And several little arguments, they 
presented quite a scene. 


Finally sitting down to write the story 
with the T. V. turned on high 

They saw the sad state of their notes 
and Sam was heard to sigh, 

“It doesn’t matter what we write, 
she'll print it anyway.” 

But soon they learned how wrong they 
were, in fact that very day. 


Expectantly they waited after 
presenting their report. 

“You don’t call this a story,” 
was the teacher’s one retort. 

She pointed out their errors 
in grammar and in style, 

And declared that the desired slant 
had been missed by one whole mile. 


“Alas, alack what shall we do?” 
said the teacher hopelessly. 

Then in came Johnny-on-the-Spot, 
to change her woe to glee. 

Here was a reporter, on whom she 
could depend, 

And who’s coverage of the story 
might bring a happy end. 


He dashed out to the phone booth 
and quickly placed a call. 

Then was granted an appointment, 
for he was on the ball. 

When appropriately attired he 
approached Miss Chadwick’s door 

And knocked once quite politely; 
it was nothing like before. 


As the door was quickly opened 
he introduced himself; you see 
He knew the secret of success 
was common courtesy. 
He had carefully planned his question 
to avoid a “yes” or “no”. 
And the time he’d spent on research 
now began to show. 


Asking thought provoking questions 
he secured the information 

And was rewarded for his effort 
by an exclusive publication. 

Not wasting time with foolishness, 
the questioning soon was through 

And he thanked the swimmer warmly 
before he bid “Adieu.” 


After offering to send her a copy 
of the printed story 

He secured her street and number 
to save him later worry. 

Then hustling off to write the facts 
while details still were clear, 

He sat in silent concentraton 
without a thing to interfere. 


He carefully arranged his facts 
before he touched a pen 

Then proceeded to write a story 
that would save the day again. 

His alternating paragraphs of quote 
and summary style 

And the synonyms for “said” would 
bring a happy smile. 

When finished he re-read his work 
to check for any error 

Then of the final copy to the teacher 
was the bearer. 


The teacher smiled benignly 
when she read his composition; 

She shook his hand and told him 
it would make the next edition. 

He was given a citation for his work 
and heroism 

In fighting for the cause of good 
and truthful Journalism. 


SPORTS STORIES 


After receiving his assignments fot 
the month, in most cases the reporter 
must secure his information for the 
story by interviewing either coaches, 
players, or school officials. 

Probably the most important part 
of any interview is the preparation 
beforehand. By preparing thought- 
provoking questions, the subject is 
kept talking continually and there is 


(Continued on Page 5.) 
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GETTING DRAMA INTO YEARBOOK LAYOUTS 


By VIDA B. McGIFFIN, Adviser, Piper, High School, Birmingham, Mich. 


AYOUT is the secret of getting 
white space, halftones, type, dis- 
play type and art to work for you. 
It is the managing of mass: white, 
gray, black, to make a pleasing whole. 


Although it is said that almost every 
point of layout is debatable, there are 
a few fundamentals that, if kept well 
in mind, will help to achieve better 
layouts. Every staff and adviser 
should know these: 


Basic things are always conservat- 
ive, never exaggerated, overdone. Keep 
it simple. 


That layout is best of which we are 
not conscious. Layout should be pleas- 
ing, natural to the eye, never obtru- 
sive. 


A first fundamental is natural eye 
flow, “gaze way”, the way that Eng- 
lish is read — from left to right. In- 
cidentally, this is the reason why the 
most expensive advertisements are 
placed at the right of the page, or at 
the right of a spread. 


Always work with two-page spreads 
because the eye takes the entire ex- 
posed surface at first or casual glance. 
Bear in mind that lefthand pages are 
even-numbered pages, righthand, 
odd-numbered. 


All type reads from left to right 
along a horizontal line. Never angle 
type nor place it in a vertical position. 


All pictures look, or face, into 
spread. If portraits or candids show 
the eyes facing off-page, the eye of 
the reader tends to follow, and the 
purpose of the layout is defeated. 

When planning layouts, remember 
what you are working with: 1. half- 
tones-mass, from gray to black; 2. 
body type-mass, gray to black; 3. dis- 
play type headlines and possibly sub- 
heads, black (usually appearing more 
prominently in plan than when print- 
ed); 4. white space-mass, which will 
be discussed more fully later; 5. art 
work — which must always be for the 
Sake of the whole. Never allow the 
book to become the vehicle of either, 
the art department nor the photo- 
graphy class. The yearbook is greater, 
bigger, more important than the sum 
total of all of its parts, to say nothing 
of ary one of them. Art, photography, 
othe components, must not dominate, 


only contribute to the harmonious 
who], 
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ONTROL of white space begins 

with control of margins. These 
must be established at once and 
maintained throughout the book: 


1. Margin width should be in pro- 
portion to page size, narrower for 
74x10, wider for 842x1l and 9x 
12. (But narrowest should not be 
less than one-half inch). 


. The narrowest margin on the 
page is that at the gutter, (cen- 
ter of the open book) increasing 
clock-wise (and, of course, count- 
er-clock) by, say, one-eighth 
inch, at top, side opposite gutter, 
and bottom. The widest margin 


This is a second of a series of 
articles on yearbook production by 
an authority in the field. The first 
was printed in the December is- 
sue and the rest will appear in 
the coming months. 


is at the bottom to accommodate 
folios (page numbers) and pro- 
bably should not be less than one 
inch. 

. Hold exactly to established mar- 
gins, keep them uniform, so that 
as one riffles pages, every margin 
falls in place. 


. Margins must be defined on 
every page! that is, there must 
be something touching the mar- 
gin on all four sides of every 
page, with exception of full-page 
bleeds. Preferably all corners 
should be defined. 

5. Copy always: touches the mar- 
gin. So do sentence or journalistic 
heads at beginning and-or end. 
(If sentence head crosses gutter, 
margins must be narrowed bet- 
ween parts of head so that it 
will read without a too-conspi- 
cuous break, will flow together. 
This must be very carefuly pro- 
vided for in offset books because 
they are “pasted up” ready to be 
photographed, not “put together” 
by the printer. 

. If the book is to be printed by 
offset (and 78 per cent of school 
yearbooks are) margins are the 
responsibility of the staff, the 
adviser, editor, person planning 
layout, doing pasteup. Margins 
are not taken care of mechanical- 
ly as they are when printed by 
letterpress. It never occurs to the 


printer to work without margins 
nor to vary from them; but your 
book may be put together by a 
“paster-upper”; so the respon- 
sibility for margins is yours and 
your staff’s. 

. Most advisers and staffs are not 
equipped to work with “arty” 
margins: uneven at left, varying 
greatly at right, other “stunt” 
margins. Most who experiment 
with these achieve results that 
look like what they are, un- 
skilled labor. 


. White space is breathing space; 
it is important and should be 
planned as carefully as any other 
component of layout. It must not 
be wasted, nor should it be crowd- 
ed until it is “tight”. 


ERHAPS the easiest layout to plan 

is that using symmetrical design, 
balancing equal masses. The problem 
is to keep it from becoming too formal, 
too monotonous. Its opposite, some- 
what harder to work with, is balance 
by contrast. 

Body type (gray mass) must fit the 
type area allotted to it. Copy must 
be edited carefully to accomplish this 
easy fit that has been planned when 
the layout was made. Keep all type 
horizontal and reading from left to 
right. The only place where vertical 
type is allowed is on the book’s back- 
bone, and even here it need not be 
vertical unless the book is very thin. 
(Look at the backbones of any num- 
ber of books; on none, or virtuality 
none, is vertical type employed). 

Never tilt or angle type. Modern 
books of even fair quality never make 
the reader turn the book sidewise to 
look at a horizontal picture bound in 
the book vertically. 

Cutlines (in smaller type, gray 
mass) should be near the pictures 
they supplement, should be related to 
them as closely as possible. 

Avoid having too many different 
line-lengths. Probably three or four 
in the entire book should be ample. 
No lines should be longer than five 
inches, and no copy blocks should run 
clear across the page. A five-inch line 
is the longest that can be set on the 
linotype machine. Also a five-inch 
line in ten point type is as long as the 
eye can follow easiliy. Better than use 
of long, across-the-page lines would 
be two columns. No lines of type, ex- 
cept names, should be less than two 
inches long. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Covers To Be Covered 

At long last, something is being done about yearbook 
covers. The Book Covers Manufacturers of America, an 
organization of leading, though not all, cover manufac- 
turers, meeting in Gatlinburg, Tenn., last June, established 
an “Award of Merit” program for outstanding original de- 
signs on yearbook covers. One school in each of six cate- 


gories, determined by the number of copies published, will 
be named a winner and will receive $100. None of the 


schools will know its cover is being considered so it is 
assumed those in line for the awards will be from among 
books whose covers are supplied by the eleven firms hold- 
ing BCMA membership. 

We picked this up from Photolith, for no official an- 
nouncement has come our way. The BCMA can be assured, 
however, that all school press associations have an interest 
in it, and will be happy to inform their memberships. We 
hope, too, that it can be extended to all yearbooks even if 
it means broadening the base of BSMA membership. 

Giving the award to the book is an excellent idea and 
in line with CSPA policies. After all, the students who de- 
sign the covers are working for their book, their school, 
and the student body as a whole. Having made a contribu- 
tion to a school project of a quality that will attract na- 
tional attention is sufficient satisfaction for the de- 
signers. 

The validity of restricting the awards now to the books 
that come within the administrative competence of the 
sponsoring concerns is understandable. Someday, we hope, 
it can be extended to a wider field. We would like 
to see some attention paid to the structure of the covers 
as well as to the design. Padding went out years ago when 
the family album left the parlor table. How it has sur- 
vived in yearbooks, or why it was taken over by them, is 
a mystery we have never understood. 

We congratulate the BCMA and wish them all success. 


Four 


Florence Sweet 


In the passing of Florence Sweet, the school press has 
lost one of the most devoted exponents of its highest ideals, 
Her sincere and enthusiastic service to her paper, to her 
school, and to the local and larger community, made her 
outstanding in whatever she did. Fortunately, her worth 
was recognized and honors came to her when she could 
enjoy and appreciate them. 


Endowed with a pleasing personality and an excellent 
sense of humor, her liking for people, and for youth, 
endeared her to all. In a school and community of modest 
size, she gave of her best — perhaps, too much — but she 
proved that greatness can be achieved wherever one may 
be. The stimulation and encouragement she gave to her 
students carried them on to commendable achievements 
and in their success stands her enduring monument. Her 
example serves as both a pattern and a guide for others, 

<> <> > 


A New Year — A New Look 


At this time of the year, most people try to make some 
form of resolution in an earnest endeavor to better them- 
selves in one way or another, or in many ways. Much of 
this goes overboard but some may stick. The character 
in a Saturday Evening Post cartoon looks at his watch 
when his plump wife digs into a delectable concoction and 
remarks: “That resolution lasted for eighteen minutes!” 

Looking over the fall issue of Linotype News we were 
impressed by the number of items recording changes in the 
format, type faces, nameplate and makeup of the profes- 
sional dailies and weeklies throughout the United States. 
This is grouped under the heading “The Typographic 
Parade of Newspapers”. It is a matter of great interest to 
all publishers—and it must be to the readers—and it could 
hardly be undertaken if it were not desirable and accept- 
able to all. 

We were a bit, shaken when one of our best and most 
distinguished judges asked if he could be transferred to 
some other classification than that on which had been 
doing most of his work. He said he was tired of recom- 
mending the same things over and over and over again and 
finding the papers continuing to resist all his efforts to 
help improve them. After a bit of investigation, we find 
that what he says is all too true. 


There’s a great need for a new look in about 90% of the 


‘papers published in the schools. When the professionals 


make a change, it is gradual. Readers seem to resent a sud- 
den change in the paper to which they have become ac- 
customed. One paper, for example, took a whole year to 
change four pages, one at a time. Now, everyone wonders 
why it was not done sooner. The school papers can, and 
should do the same. Young people are even more tradi- 
tional than adults and some changes may take more than 
a year to be brought into being. 

Try something new during 1959. It may be only a new 
design for the nameplate. It may be new type for the ad- 
vertising section. Simplicity seems to be the trend in the 
dailies. It could be used effectively in the school news- 
paper. 

The New Year suggests a New Look. If more cannot be 
done, at least look! 


The School Press Review 
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For The Sports Page 
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time to write down the gist of the 
answer before proceeding to the next 
question. The top-notch reporter never 
keeps his subject waiting. Also, by 
centering his queries toward a parti- 
cular topic, he is making it much easier 
for himself when it comes to writing 
the story. 

In conducting the interview, he 
watches for leads to follow up on his 
prepared questions. By keeping his 
eyes on his subject as much as pos- 
sible and by refraining from indicat- 
ing his own views, the reporter shows 
a keen interest and respect for the 
opinions of the individuals. 


ne pictures and make-up 
add glamour and attractiveness 
to the sports page, content and ma- 
terial are the meat of the page and 
it is for this that the curious reader 
thumbs immediately to the athletic 
section. 

As on all other pages, sports mate- 
rial is split into two chief categories: 
news and feature. First, a few words 
about news since the prime purpose of 
any school publication should be to 
inform, and secondly to entertain. 

In writing sports stories, the future 
should be emphasized except in cases 
of outstanding past events such as 
award ceremonies, athletic banquets, 
tournaments, or some other highlight 
in the sports program which deserves 
complete coverage. The future can be 
brought out principally in a preview 
of the game immediately succeeding 
the date of issue. Such a story usually 
occupies a prominent position on the 
page, probably the lead spot, and 
should include information not only 
about the home team, which most of 
the fans know anyway, but also the 
opponents. Sometimes it takes a little 
ingenuity and leg work on the part 
of the reporter to get names and sta- 
tistics of rival teams, but it pays off 
in reader appeal. Running previews 
which give data on the opposing teams 
for the next three of four scheduled 
games also help to keep the future 
in focus. 

A pre-season analysis of the team 
including names and positions of new- 
comers, veterans, and varsity mem- 
bers lost by graduation makes inter- 
esting reading, especially when ac- 
ctom»anied by a schedule of practices 
cr tilts. Terse game summaries, par- 
ticularly of away contests, are other 
hews sources which, of ccurse, should 
hot >oe ignored. 
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Athletic news is not confined to 
major sports; golf, track, bowling, 
soccer, freshman and junior varsity 
teams, also deserve publicity which 
frequently serves to boost their morale. 
Although the girls athletic program is 
limited and may consist only of 
basketball, swimming and a softball 
team, it should receive support from 
a school paper which aims for com- 
plete news coverage. 

In September, a good news story can 
usually be whipped up around sports 
alumni who have enrolled at colleges 
or academies and, through the year, 
on graduates who have received all- 
star or most-valuable player honors 
or have made commendable records 
in either amateuer or professional 
ranks. 

At the close of the football or bas- 
ketball season, a review of the sea- 
son’s highlights including such per- 
tinent data as highest scorer, attend- 
ance records, percentages, or some 
individual or team achievement is 


timely and newsworthy. 


OW, a few words about the way the 

sports page can fulfll the second 
function of a paper, to entertain: that 
is done chiefly by the sports feature 
which allows the reporter to use his 
imagination and ingenuity, but is 
based on facts and requires real re- 
porting. 

One of the most frequently used is 
the student personality which spot- 
lights team members who are prom- 
inent and have seen much action. A 
good policy is to employ seniors in 
these stories, for the underclassmen 
will have their chance when they 
themselves become the top class. Stu- 
dents who star in sports outside of 
the school program, whether in sand- 
lots, church leagues, semi-pro or park 
teams, also rate mention in the schooi 
paper. 

Ordinarily, coaches rate high among 
the student body. An article on a new 
coach complete with his background, 
sports or otherwise, and his aspira- 
tions for the success of the team in 
the future, or on a veteran who may 
comment on team records and me- 
morable points in his career ,is usually 
devoured by sports enthusiasts. Stu- 
dent managers and moderators of 
athletics, even water boys can be 
quizzed on their duties and difficul- 
ties, their interesting and amusing 
experiences. 

Interviews also have a_ definite 
place on the sports page. Advice on 
svorts is particularly effective when 
it is in the words of a person whom 
the readers know and respect as out- 
standing among amateur or profes- 


Sional athletes. Within the past 
year the Chronicle has run interviews 
with Ed Hurley, a major league um- 
pire; Rocky Marciano, a retired world 
heavyweight champion; Sharman, 
Heinshan, and Cousy, three Boston 
Celtic stars; Terry Brennan, a Notre 
Dame football coach; Frank Malzone 
and Jim Piersall, American league 
baseball players; and Carl Hubbele a 
Hall of Fame pitching great who is 
now a baseball farm-system head. 
From the comments the students 
make, we know they enjoy reading 
such interviews. 

Other features which have been 
used successfully are flashbacks of 
ten, twenty, or more years ago; a 
trophy feature giving the name of 
the donors, number of trophies, and 
facts about the teams that won them; 
a feature editorial to stimulate lag- 
ging school spirit; and columns. 
Columns should be kept at a mini- 
mum, probably just one to a page, and 
should be started in September and 
planned so that they will appear in 
every issue. They could explain sports 
terminology, feature sports alumni, 
select a student athlete of the month, 
or perhaps be a personal column with 
a by-line. 

To summarize, then, news stories 
should be the meat of the sports page; 
they should be colorful and concise, 
with emphasis on the future. But 
there should also be plenty of enter- 
taining and original features, for 
what student doesn’t like dessert at 
the end of a meal? 


SPORTS PICTURES 


After examining the make-up and 
story plans, the staff must then con- 
centrate its efforts toward harmon- 
izing its pictures with these two ele- 
ments. Kathleen Kennedy will flavor 
her list of do’s and don’ts of jour- 
nalistic photography with some origin- 
al ideas which may prove helpful to 
in the future. 


N an article appearing in the Janu- 

ary, 1958, issue of the Quill and 
Scroll, Richard Hildwein, an instruc- 
tor in the School of Public Relations 
at the university of Illinois, advised 
journalists, “Capture the signficant 
events in high school life by using the 
camera as a tool.” This advice can be 
readily applied to the sports page, 
since clear action shots bring the 
sports enthusiast closer to the occa- 
sion, visualize what the reporter has 
written, and arouse interest and at- 
tention. 

The majority of sports pictures ne- 
cessarily have to do with major 
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Poetry Of The Month 


These poems were selected by the 
editorial staff members of the Bo- 
tolphian, Boston College High School, 
Dorchester, Mass., and by the Mo- 
derator, Rev. William J. Power, S. J. 
They looked for striking thought, feli- 
city of expression and good organiza- 
tion. 


WHEN KNIGHTS 

WERE BOLD, ETC. 
The knight galloped gallantly forward, 
Wielding his sword o’er his head. 


He was going to rescue the damsel, 
But his horse did trip instead. 


Pulling himself out from the mud, 

He uttered a vile oath 

And stumbled silently forward, 

For the mud had clogged up his 
throath. 


Ahead lay the stricken maiden 
Helpless, weary, and bruised. 

But, alas, he couldn’t care for her, 
For his first-aid kit he losed. 


The end of this tale is not happy 
For when horse and rider had slud, 
Although he saved the fair damsel, 
His horse was drowned in the mud, 


Micheal Leinback, ’59 
Quaker Challenge 
Quakertown Community 
Senior High School 
Quakertown, Penna. 


INTO THE NIGHT 
From the beginning you’ve watched 
our rise, 
Blinked down with your all-seeing 
eyes, 
Viewing folly, fun and frolic, 
Viewing wisdom, wondrous wise. 


Poets and artists pictured your roof, 
A midnight mare on silver hoof, 
The eternal inspiration, 

Black, forbidding, alone, aloof. 


Now we seek the dreamer’s prize, 
Pulling at our earthbound ties. 
We are treading at your threshold, 
Reaching out to touch the skies. 


Leo G. Kuckro, ’59 

The Bellarmine Letters 
Fairfield College 
Preparatory School 
Fairfield, Conn. 


RAIN 


World lifts proudly to the stars its newly cleansed countenance. 
The night is heavy and then 

There comes the first soft patter, 

Behold, it gathers force, like 

A brace of straining eager chargers; 

There comes a distant rumble 

The voice of an angry being 

Pursued quickly by lowering torrents from above, 

It comes as if all at once 

A mammoth animal had snapped its tethered thongs 

And charged headlong at the earth 

There comes a brief pause at its halting, 

All nature holds its breath. 

Thus it is spent! 

The air about is pure and the 

World lifts proudly to the stars its newly cleansed countenance. 


C. Draper Carney, ’58 
Bellarmine Letters 
Fairfield College 
Preparatory School 
Fairfield, Conn. 


THE ROAD 


Around one bend — 

A valley in the sun, 

A flash of colored wing, 

The song of rippling crystal waters, 

The fresh, clean smell of rich brown earth. 


Around another bend — 

A dry and barren wasteland, 

The sun-baked ground 

The furious screaming of a circling hawk, 
And overhead, a dark cloud of despair. 


At the end of the road one traveler looks back — 
Remembering the flash of colored wing 
And the smell of good earth. 


Beside him stands another, head bowed low, 
Remembering only the wasteland and the heavy cloud. 


Janice Winder, ’58 
Cherry and White 

The Senior High School 
Williamsport, Penna 


SUMMER DAWN 


The earth is silent, all is covered by the sweet, dark mantle of sleep, 
Yet in the misty meadows caressed by breezes from a summer night, 
There is an air of expectance, as if a great orchestra is poised to play, 
Suddenly golden fingers etch their way across the purple hills, 
Banishing the shadows and bathing all in their pure radiant light, 
then all nature breaks into a joyful song and praises heaven for a summer 
dawn 

Clifton Potter, ’58 

The Critic 

E. C. Glass High School 

Lynchburg, Virginia 
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sports; therefore it is imperative that 
eye-catching, action-packed shots be 
used in place of the customary team 
lineups. Most team pictures, require 
a three-column spread, which is a 
waste of valuable space. The mem- 
bers may be champions, but they 
hardly look it as they line up side 
by side to pose for the camera man. 
Even holding hockey sticks, bats, 
gloves or balls, does little for the 
players, and the poorly chosen white 
background blends in with the boy’s 
uniforms. In contrast, action shots 
show determination in the position 
and the very expressions on the faces 
of the players as they battle to win, 
are natural points of interest. Even a 
spill or two on the churned-up ice in 
front of the pages gives a far greater 
boost to the hockey club than a posed 
shot in the club house after the game. 

Football presents problems, too, even 
in the taking of good action shots dur- 
ing a game. If the players are too far 
from the camera or too much of the 
cut is monopolized by the spectators, 
the result will be poor photography 
and an uninteresting cut. The propor- 
tions of the players should be good. 
The angle at which the picture is ta- 
ken may even make it looked posed. 
Good cropping will include or elimi- 
nate what is necessary for a focal 
point. 

Perhaps basketball is the major 
sport which lends itself best to action 
pictures; opportunities are there every 
minute of the game; all that is neces- 
sary is a good camera fast enough to 
catch the speedy plays. Because it is 
an indoor sport, the background is 
usually dark and the players stand 
out well against it. Such shots could 
be improved by cropping, that is cut- 
ting off unnecessary material in the 
original photo. The portion above the 
heads of the players could easily be 
reduced without detracting from the 
acion. It would be sufficient to leave 
in just a portion of the basket to 
show where the boys were battling for 
the ball. 


[NOR sports and girls teams 

should not be neglected as a 
source of pictures any more than they 
should be overlooked as a source of 
hews and feature stories. Usually, we 
have our photographer take two or 
more shots of an athletic event to 
insure a usable picture. 
Besides giving attention to major 
and minor sports, student standouts 
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and feature stores are also suggestive 
of pictorial treatment. Needless to 
say, using a picture of sports perso- 
nalities without proper settings is 
poor journalism, for there is nothing 
to indicate in what sport they excel. 
On the other hand, an appropriate 
setting and natural poses make evi- 
dent what they are doing. 


Sectional fade-outs are also a good 
way to spotlight a team as well as the 
individual members, although they do 
require a little skill on the part of 
the student photographer. Attempts 
should be made to bring action into 
each section of the picture, such as 
the catcher looking high in the air for 
the ball, the first baseman preparing 
to tag a man out, and the pitcher 
hurling a fast one. 


NOTHER feature idea which also 

helps to vary page make-up is to 
use two separated but related pictures, 
as one player throwing a pass and 
another receiving. Care should be ta- 
ken that background in such pictures 
is similar, for if one were dark and the 
other light, it would detract from the 
players themselves. Senior athletes u- 
sually come in for a good share of 
publicity, and last year for variety we 
showed a senior track member plac- 
ing his shoes and uniform in his lock- 
er for the last time. 


To give a sports page a new look, 
hybrids may be used occasionally. A 
hybrid is a combination of line draw- 
ing and photography. The artist first 
does the drawing, then students are 
photographed in positions relating to 
the sketch. The heads are then cut 
from the glossy and pasted in posi- 
tion. In the artist’s imagination, bowl- 
ing team members take on the job of 
bowler, score-keeper, bowling ball, and 
pin boy, as they chase their opponents 
designated by the pins down the alley. 

Cheerleaders in action deserve a 
spot on the page at least once a year 
and the coach should get a break once 
in awhile also. Even interviews in- 
crease in news value when accompa- 
nied by a picture, not merely by hav- 
ing the reporters posed with the ce- 
lebrity and looking at the camera, but 
again doing something. 

Thus, by using the camera as a tool, 
sports page photographers and editors 
can really do an excellent job to keep 
the accent on action in sports. 

In emphasizing the three-ring sign 
of the high school sports page — 
originality, variety and planning — 
we of the Chronicle staff hope that 
we have given you a few ideas which 
will contribute to making your sports 
page more ideal. 


Miscellaneous 

The School Press Review received 
a nice “thank you” note from the 
Librarian of the Library of Congress 
for the bound Volume 33, 1957-58. Each 
year, the CSPA presents a bound 
volume to the Library of Congress and 
to the Library of the US. Office of 
Education. 


Among the many Christmas cards 
received by the CSPA from its publica- 
tion members, and for which grate- 
ful thanks are extended, was one from 
the Isabella Thoburn College, Luck- 
now, India, and another from the 
Ateneo de Naga, Naga City, Republic 
of the Philippines. 


Roy J. Zabierek, former President 
of the Teachers College Division of 
the CSPA, last year a teacher in the 
schools of Newton, Mass., and this 
summer publications Adviser at Camp 
Zakelo, Harrison, Maine, is now taking 
six months of active duty with the 
U.S. Army at Fort Dix, N. J. 


Need A Lift is a counseling tool is- 
sued by the Scholarship Information 
Service, National Child Welfare Di- 
vision of the American Legion, In- 
dianapolis 6, Indiana. It covers 
sources of career information, sources 
of scholarships and financial aid, state 
scholarships, state educational bene- 
fits, Legion educational aids, war or- 
phans educational program, assistance 
offered by fraternal organizations and 
by colleges and universities. It is 
brief, concise and nicely tabulated. 
Copies may be had at printing and 
postage costs — 15c. 

Sample rate cards issued by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y., provide a guide for 
those needing help in this area. 


Education Research and Program 
Specialist positions with the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education carrying salaries 
ranging from $5440 to $11,610 with 
appointments based on examinations 
have been announced through the 
Civil Service Commission. Applica- 
tions may be made through the Com- 
mission. 

When the Fall, 1958, catalog of the 
Columbia University Press was issued, 
a clerk was asked to send a copy to 
each of the authors represented in it. 
One sent to Edmund Burke, author of 
A Philosophical Enquiry Into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful came back from England 
marked: “Deceased 9th July 1797”. 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice Of The Month 


The editorials on this page were 
selected by the staff of the Parkers- 
burg, West Va., High School, under 
the direction of Mrs. Forrest G. Clark, 
Adviser, after examining about 500 
from various schools. “I think that 
every measure should be taken to im- 
prove editorial writing”, writes Mrs. 
Clark. “I do believe your publishing 
the best is a step in the right direc- 
tion”. 


> 
Editor Speaks Frank .. . ly 


UN Week Reminds Mankind 


Of Struggle Toward Peace 
By Frank De La Fe 

Red shelling of Quemoy increases, 
Russia tells US—stay out, Iraqi king 
murdered, Schools continue to closé. 

Headlines similar to these face 
newspaper readers, radio listeners, 
and TV viewers daily. 

Mankind is closer to self-destruction 
today than ever before in history. The 
nations of the world are eligning 
themselves to either attack or protect 
each other from what seems to be 
imminent conflagration. 

But in this dark vastness shines one 
candle radiating a faint light. This 
flickering candle is the United Na- 
tions. 

Inside the glass and marble edifice 
of the UN is bred one of the greatest 
paradoxes that man ever conceived. 
The rivals who are ready to conquer 
each other by force, also sit together 
and peaceably discuss mutual prob- 
lems. 

The United Nations is the one or- 
ganization on which man has placed 
the burden of survival. So far the UN 
has not measured up to original ex- 
pectations, but every day it slowly 
gains power and prestige. 

Next week is United Nations Week. 
Let’s all find it in our hearts and 
minds to encourage and to do all 
within our power to further the work 
of this one and only road to survival. 

High Times, 

High School, 

Miami, Fla. 
> 


Writer Discusses Teen Vote; 


Tells, Pros, Cons of Question 

Voting at eighteen has been discus- 
sed pro and con since the end of 
World War II. Amid all the changing 
arguments on the subjects stands this 
fact: at 18, very few people are ma- 
ture enough to decide how to man- 
age their own affairs, let alone those 
of their country. 
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Dissenters protest that 18 year-olds 
have adult responsibilities, that they 
are taxed and called on to defend 
their country and therefore should be 
allowed to vote. 


Sixteen-year-olds, however, are 
taxed too. Paying a bill doesn’t make 
a person more mature. Why should 
paying taxes do so? Does the fact that 
a boy must join the army mature 
him? As a matter of fact, the majori- 
ty of 18 year-olds merely obey or- 
ders and don’t think for themselves. 
Is this the maturity to which Ameri- 
cans should entrust their nation? 

Many may point out that voters 
over 70 are often as gullible as teen- 
agers. If there are already so many 
“incompetent” voters, why add to the 
number? 

Very few teen-agers make their 
own decisions during high school. As 
a result, they are often very vulner- 
able for a time after they have grad- 
uated. Can we safely put the man- 
agement of our country in the hands 
of the inexperienced? 

However, after these same imma- 
ture and inexperienced students have 
been, for the most part on their own 
in the world for three years, they 
grow somewhat in wisdom and judg- 
ment. Then, they are more ready to 
take up their responsibilites as Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Journal, 

High School, 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 
<> 


“Freedom And Unity 
Of All Men” 


He stood in the shade of the stately 
old school, his eyes glazed with grief 
and despair. His mouth which only 
yesterday had grinned in the antici- 
pation of school, now drooped and 
quivered as he tried to hold back the 
tears which threatened to appear. A 
tug at his hand awoke him from this 
despondency and he looked down up- 
on his little sister who gazed at him 
with questioning eyes. She wouldn’t 
understand. She was too small to have 
this feeling of depression, but some- 
day when she was older .. . He gave 
her a brave smile and they walked 
slowly down the street, defeat show- 
ing in every step. What was wrong? He 
is a Negro, living in the South where 
segregation is observed. This boy, who 
suddenly had grown up for the first 
time, had come to realize that this 
thing which inadvertently hung over 


him was not ceasing but was steacily 
growing worse. A year later he found 
admittance in an integrated school 
in Washington, D. C. There he was 
made to feel an equal. But how could 
he ever forget the hate which ‘vas 
held against him in the South. Fer- 
haps if we lived in the South we would 
feel the same way. But North or 
South the equality of man is the 
same. Except for the different pig- 
mentation of his skin he would have 
been aceptable. 

Today many more Negroes have 
paid the price of segregation and in- 
tergration. As a result of this pre- 
judice against Negroes, we constantly 
read articles which shows of the 
violence and hatred prevalent in the 
South today. What is the cause be- 
hind these demonstrations? Are the 
adults “of the old school” responsible 
for preventing the growth of educa- 
tion in the South? Who can give us 
the answer? Our forefathers who 
gave us this internal discontent ma- 
ny years previous also gave us the 
answer with their belief in the phrase 
of “freedom and unity of all men.” 

Red and White, 
High School, 
Rutland, Vt. 
<> 
Dear Diary: 


September 2: Oh, boy! A new year! 
I’m really gonna study, and I mean 
study. I’ll show ‘em what I can do! 
I’m gonna spend two hours on my 
homework every day. I’m not gonna 
throw airplanes or make any dis- 
turbance to make my teacher wish 
she were 10 milion light years away 
on the planet Bisphorinumate. I 
won’t be the Key Clubber’s despair by 
finding ideal spots like cracks in 
walls of floors in which to stuff my 
lunch papers. I won’t try to see how 
many punishments I can get from 
the Student Council. 

October 9: Gosh! Six weeks gone 
by! 68 in English, 70 in Algebra, 60 
in History, 70 in Religion .. . oh, 
good, 73 in Latin. One suspension and 
three Saturdays in detention and 900 
words so far. Two hours of study? 
Oh, that was dumb of me. And I'd 
have gotten by with that airplane if 
Sister hadn’t been in the way. So 
what, I wish she were on Bishophorin- 
umate. And how was I to know that 
crack I put my lunch paper in had 
a live wire in it? 900 words? Oh, well, 
anyway, I’m having a blast at school 
this year! 

June 1: 


Bishop England 
High School, 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Geiting Drama Into 


Year Book Layouts 
(Continued from Page 3) 

Display type selected for the head- 
lines in the yearbook should be in 
proportion to page size, not too big, 
too black, too startling in relation to 
the gray and white mass. Display type 
used for headlines should always be 
used over not under the copy. How- 
ever, headlines need not always be at 
the top of the page. 

With the fundamental principles of 
layout well in mind, mastered, plan 
the book carefully to achieve good, 
pleasing layouts, alive with drama, 
avoiding monotony. Make a complete 
dummy, every page planned to the last 
detail. Let the sports staff plan the 
sports section, but be sure member's 
are acquainted with the general plan 
of the master dummy for the entire 
book so that each and every section 
blends into a harmonious whole. The 
advertising staff should plan the dum- 
my for thaat sestion, though here, the 
layout will necessarilly be less flex- 
ible. 

Start with a “working” dummy. Be 
sure to include from the very begin- 
ing: 1. page numbers; 2. sketched in 
halftones with slug for picture; 3. pica 
measure, unit count for headlines, la- 
ter lettering-in the headline (be sure 
to indicate narrower gutter margins 
between parts of headlines that cross 
gutter); 4. Write in word-count, type 
assignment, after drawing rectangles 
exact size of body copy, cutlines, iden- 
tifications; 5. it is a good idea to write 
in the master and negative number 
of any pictures to be sized by photo- 
grapher; 6. include “page log” and 
production schedule in front of dum- 
my. The monogram system may be 
used in place of page log: P—T—H—M 
—C—P. Planned (for pictures, page); 
Taken; Here, Mounted, Complete (for 
pictures, copy, headline, page) Press 
(for gone to press.) Some of our edi- 
tors have used the page log; others, 
the monogram system. Those who 
couldn’t get the habit of using either 
were in for double doses of trouble 
and general mixups; 7. key all copy 
with capital letters to match copy 
sheet. 


ORK with varying-size rectangles 

cut from halftones in magazines. 
This device helps visualize layout, con- 
trol mass. Use circles, tilts, angles, 
“cutouts” (known as outline cuts to 
letterpress) slants, odd shapes, spar- 
ingly, for accent only. Then they helr 
to achieve drama. If a halftone is to 
be circular in shape, plan the picture 
wih that in mind; usually a square 
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picture will work satisfactorily for a 
circle. Don’t put pictures in crowns, 
moons, Sputniks, etc. One adviser said 
his staff planned to mount portraits 
of football players on little Sputniks 
flying about on the layout! It is well 
to use the device of the orator, who 
speaks calmly, soothingly, almost in a 
monotone for minutes, then suddenly 
bangs the table with his fist, shouts 
to wake up his audience, bring it back 
to attention. That is also the way to 
get drama into layout: use attention- 
arresting devices, but sparingly so 
that they are effective. 

Too many “crazy” or “dizzy” shapes, 
tilts, etc. give what is called a 
“cookey-cutter” effect and add up to 
chaos, not climax. In fact, any and all 
odd shapes, angles, etc., should be used 
only with a very definite motive to 
secure drama, That is the function of 
any attention-arresting device. It is 
not the fault of the offset process that 
sO many crimes have been committed 
in its name; it is the fault, the ignor- 
ance, of its users. The versatility of 
the process should be understood, 
mastered, not abused and debated by 
its users. 

Fur drama in layouts, try for action 
in them. This is not the same thing 
as an action photograph. It means 
layout with grace, movement. 

Try HARD for vertical pictures, but 
be sure that the subjeca really lends 
itself for vertical composition. Don’t 
just do a poor job of cropping, keep- 
ing a vast stretch of foreground and 
of sky, curtain, wall. Verticals, good 
ones, are not too plentiful; they must 


be sought, “dreamed up”, carefully 
planned. 
Use bleed-offs (bleeds) sparingly, 


for accent only, and functionally only, 
with great caution and as much arti- 
stry as you can command. Never bleed 
a picture just for the sake of bleeding. 
Never bleed only to save vast expans- 
es of sky, wall, curtain, empty seats, 
vacant tables legs, feet, grass etc. 
These are seldom or never, important 
enough to keep, let alone bleed! Then, 
too, in the well-edited book a good job 
of picture-cropping is just as evident, 
considered just as important, as lay- 
out. Never bleed pictures while leaving 
wide expanses of wasted, unplanned 
white space. 

Never bleed panels, portraits, pic- 
ture with heads, at top or sides of 
the page, especially at the top. That 
eighth or sixteenth of an inch allow- 
ed for trim may not be enough unless 
your printer (binder) is 100 per cent 
careful and accurate. If he slips just 
the least bit, scalping or even decap- 
itation is the result. At the side, 


shoulders or even ears may be sheared 
off. Not enough—in fact, nothing—is 
gained by such bleeds as far as effect- 
iveness in layout is concerned, to jus- 
tify the risk. 

Never bleed too many pictures on 
any one spread or page. Keep margins 
evident on all four sides. Full-page 
bleeds, of good, vertical, pictures to 
start with, and if used sparingly are 
excellent for drama. These pictures 
produce a real BANG; their subject, 
content should be worthy of the size 
and emphasis of such a page. 

Never, NEVER bleed copy! Copy 
always, invariably observes the estab- 
lished margins! 

For “cutouts”, as well as circles, b 
sure that the subject lends itself to 
this kind of treatment. Plan the pic- 
ture with the use you are going to 
make of it in mind. Then cut out 
the picture with the greatest of care 
and mount it at once so that parts are 
not torn off, cracked. 

Panel-breakers for pages with 
groups of many people (such as clubs, 
homerooms) should have very few 
people in them. Plan panel-breakers 
with not more than two or three per- 
sons. Thus they secure accent. Be 
careful not to place topheavy, large 
horizontal pictures at tops of pages. 
Mounted thus, they have a “hung-like- 
a-curtain” effect. 


[OvELE spread division pages are 

not wasted if well-planned. They 
not only dramatize, emphasize the 
change of subject: they can be an in- 
tegral part of the section that follows 
if their content has been carefully 
planned. 

It is best not to allow division pa- 
ges to carry too large an art burden. 
Too often the art work is poorly ex- 
ecuted. The staff has many months to 
work on the yearbook; it does not con- 
stantly work against time as the news 
paper does. Also its product has great 
permanence. Therefore, it is a good 
rule to do nothing in a hurry, if one 
can foresee that it must be done, and 
plan it so that there is time to do it 
right. If art work, hand-lettering are 
not good to start with, reproducing 
them over and over will not improve 
them, will only multiply their de- 
ficiencies. 

Division pages should be dramatic, 
eye-catching, all of the same general 
type. They are among the few pages 
that serve as a vehicle of the theme. 
This they can do while serving their 
several other functions. 

Use the opening section wisely and 
plan it well. The title page, table of 


(Continued on Page 12) 















Features Of 


Selected by Editor Robert A. Ciot- 
tone, News Editor Richard A. Vil- 
lanova, and Feature Editor Franklyn 
M. Casale of the Pirate, Seton Hall 
Prep, South Orange, N. J., “on the 
basis of interest, originality, and good 
writing”, with the cooperation of the 
Rev. Peter F. Lennon, the Adviser, 
these features are representative of 
the current writing in many school 
publications. 


The Football Player 
Between the innocence of boyhood 
and the dignity of manhood, we find 
a sturdy creature called the football 
player. Football players come in as- 
sorted weights, heights, jersey colors, 
and numbers, but all have the same 
creed: to play every second of every 
game to the best of their ability. 


Football players are found every- 
where—underneath, on top of, run- 
ning around, jumping over, passing 
by, twisting from or driving through 
the enemy. Teammates rub them, 
officials penalize them, students cheer 
them, kids idolize them, coaches crit- 
icize them, girls adore them, alumni 
tolerate them and mothers worry 
about them. 

When your team is behind, a foot- 
ball player is incompetent, careless, 
indecisive, lazy, uncoordinated, and 
stupid. Just when your team threatens 
to turn the tide of battle he misses 
a block, fumbles the ball, drops a 
pass, jumps offside, falls down, runs 
the wrong way or completely furgets 
his assignment. 

To the opponents’ publicity man, he 
has the speed of a gazelle, the strength 
of an ox, the size of an elephant, the 
cunning of a fox, the agility of an 
adagio dancer, the quickness of a 
cat and the ability of Red Grange, 
Glen Davis, Bronko Nagurski, and Jim 
Thorpe combined. 

To his own coach, for press pur- 
poses, he has the stability of mush, 
the fleetness of a snail, the mentality 
of a mule, is held together by adhes- 
ive tape, bailing wire, sponge rubber, 
and has about as much chance of 
playing Saturday as his own grand- 
father. 

To the alumnus a football player 
is someone who will never kick as well, 
run as far, block as viciously, tackle 
as hard, fight as fiercely, give as 
little ground, score as many points 
or generate as much spirit as did the 
particular player of his own yester- 
year. 
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The Month... 


A football player is an amazing 
creature—you can criticize him, but 
yon can’t discourage him. You can 
defeat his team but never his spirit. 

Might as well admit — be you 
alumnus, coach or fan — he is your 
personal representative on the field, 
your symbol of fair play. He may not 
be an All-American but he is an ex- 
ample of the American way. 

He is a hardworking, determ‘ned 
kid doing the best he can for your 
school. And when you come out off 
the field, grousing and feeling upset 
that your team has lost, he can make 
you feel almighty ashamed with just 
two spoken words ... “we tried!” 

8. J. F. 
Benedict News 
St. Benedict’s Prep, 
Newark, N. J. 


<> 
Journalism Offers 


Many Opportunities 
by Theodore Krisanda 


Hunger for news is as old and as 
basic as civilization itself. News and 
gossip were as important to the an- 
cient Egyptians as were the tales 
and stories~written strictly for en- 
tertainment. In Greece and Rome 
(and in all other ancient civilizations, 
for that matter), news was a signifi- 
cant item of everybody living. 


The term “newspaper reporter” in 
its strictest sense refers to a man or 
woman who collects and writes news 
for publication in a periodical. He or 
she may be a specialist in some par- 
ticular phase of reporting, such as 
sports or fashions. He may be a “gen- 
eral assignment” reporter, who takes 
any kind of task that is handed to 
him. 

A reporter may work on a big city 
newspaper or a rural weekly. His 
assignments may take him out of the 
country or to a tourist mecca in his 
own city. A good reporter must be 
prepared to travel about constantly. 

The training of a reporter begins 
in his early years with an interest 
in reading and current events. In 
high school he should join the school 
paper. A college prep curriculum with 
emphasis on languages, literature, 


composition, art, world cultures, and 
general science is advisable. Typing is 
a necessity. 


There is a place in reporting for 
the man with the desire and the 


ers are easy to find, but truly talet- 
ed ones are a rarity indeed. 


Pirate, 
Seton Hall Prep 


So. Orange, N. J. 
<> 


TV’s Good Guys 
Taking On Vices 


Of Former Crooks 
by Richard Ochette 


For the benefit of those who have 
nothing better to do on Saturday 
nights, we emphasize the good points 
of Saturday night TV entertainment. 
“The Dick Clark Show,” perhaps the 
first show of the evening that’s worth 
watching, features the latest and bet- 
ter songs. The monotony of watching 
singers move their lips in attempted 
synchronization with a record is re- 
lieved by Dick’s personality and the 
extravagance of the sets and costumes. 


Perry Como features a variety show 
of more sedate nature. Perry’s re- 
nowned casualness is winning him 
larger audiences than ever. 

“Steve Canyon,” a new entry, looks 
very promising. With the modern A 
Force as the setting for this program 
even the most common-place lines 
have become unusually interesting. 
The producers have a “good thing” 
and should keep it that way. 

Last of the real good Saturday night 
shows is “Sea Hunt” which has at- 
tracted quite a following. This is a 
unique program combining an inter- 
esting plot with some magnificent 
underwater photography. , 

No evening would be complete with- 
out Westerns, and Saturday night has 
more than its share. Beginning with 
“Wanted Dead or Alive,” the Saturday 
night circuit continues with “Gun- 
smoke” and “Have Gun, Will Travel.” 
A new trend in cowboy plots is to 
have traditional heroes take on the 
vices of the former “bad guys.” It all 
started with Bret Maverick’s debut 
as a professional gambler; Paladin 
followed suit in the same profession 
and to some extent, dressed in his 
black suit, even looks like a “crook.” 

Jefferson Drum has been known 
to hit a lady and Matt Wayne re- 
cently attempted to frame his gir) 
friend. These examples are bad 
enough, but when Josh Randall, a 
bounty hunter on “Wanted Dead or 
Alive’ became a here... Well, that was 
going a little too far. 

Pirate 
Seton Hall Prep. 
South Orange, N. J 
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With The Press Associations... 


The 25th annual convention of the 
Connecticut Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion was held at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, October 14. This 
is the only school press association in 
the world that can write “Inc.” after 
its name. It is also sponsored, and a 
portion of its expenses paid, by the 
Connecticut Associations of Sec- 
ondary Schools, another Incorpor- 
ated organization. Both are incor- 
porated under the laws of the State 
of Connecticut so they can carry 
on their work in a highly business- 
like manner. The main address, de- 
livered by Francis Q. Grubbs, head- 
master of Loomis School, on “Ran- 
dom Thoughts of a Frustrated News- 
paperman”, stressed the importance of 
the printed word, the journalism 
“musts”, and what makes a good news- 
paperman. Newspaper, Magazine and 
Yearbook topics in all their varieties 
were featured in meetings lead by 
professional newspaper people, Ad- 
visers and students. Ione Fellows of 
Manchester High School is the Presi- 
dent. The story of the convention was 
written by Mary Anne Beach as the 
feature for the High School World 
which appears as a school page in the 
Manchester Evening Herald. Helen 
J. Estes is Adviser to the World. 


Mt. Vernon High School won the 
sweepstakes honors at the 34th an- 
nual convention of the South Dakota 
High School Press Association at 
South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, on October 25. With first place 
in the mimeograph newspaper and 
yearbook class, Mt. Vernon topped all 
other entries. Convention attendance 
reached a total of 1051, representing 
92 schools. Max Cooper, Sunday editor 
and columnist for the Aberdeen Ameri- 
can-News, told the deelgates at the 
opening session that, “Every word of 
any newspaper story requires at least 
One, usually more, decisions”. J. K. 
Hvistendahl of State College is the 
Executive Secretary of the SDHSPA. 

Miss Frances Barnes, Adviser to the 
Tattler Haverford Township Junior 
High, Havertown, Pa., was elected 
President of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association for a two year term 
at the 27th annual convention at 
Boyertown on October 17-18. The 
attendance was 800. Dinner guest Jack 
Haring, editorial assistant on the 
Saturday Evening Post staff, graduate 
of Boyertown High, Muhlenberg Col- 
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lege and Columbia University, as- 
sociated formerly with papers in 
Boyertown, Allentown and Washing- 
ton, paid high tribute to Harry Gil- 
bert, Principal of Boyertown Area High 
School, former publications Adviser, 
in his address, “What High School 
Journalism Has Meant To Me”. In it, 
he stressed that his stimulation for 
journalism had come from his con- 
tacts with Mr. Gilbert. This is quite 
a contrast to recent reports that high 
school journalism does little to help 
cultivate such interests. 

James J. Doyle, chief editorial writer 
for the Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
delivered the main address at the 4th 
annual conference for high school 
publications sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island at Kingston on 
November 7. Some 250 students and 
Advisers from 31 high schools were in 
attendance. Advisers served as moder- 
ators of the conference sessions with 
newspapermen and members of the 
University faculty as consultants. In- 
cluded were yearbook, cover and news- 
paper exhibits among which was an 
exhibition of papers, yearbooks and 
aids from the CSPA collections. Robert 
W. McCreanor, Assistant Professor of 
Journalism, was in charge of the Con- 
ference. 


“High school journalism as an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum is not 
only a service to the school and stu- 
dent body but a laboratory for de- 
veloping skill in the art of written 
communication so important to all 
persons in modern society”. 

Dr. William J. Sanders, 
Commisioner of Education 
State of Connecticut. 


More than 400 students and Ad- 
visers gathered at the university of 
Oklahoma at Norman October 3-4, for 
the 37th annual fall conference of 
the Oklahoma Interscholastic Press 
Association. Lou Allard, President of 
the Oklahoma Press Association ad- 
dressed the general session outlining 
the openings and opportunities in the 
newspaper field for those looking for- 
ward to careers in journalism. When 
the meeting was thrown open for 
questions from the floor, the delegates 
expressed their usual alertness with 
direct and pertinent questions which 
indicated no lack of interest in the 
possibilities of the field. Workshops, 
roundtables and other meetings cover- 


Coming Events 


20-21 Feb. — 12th annual All-Coast 
Press Clinic, Pacific Slope School 
Press, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Feb. (date to be decided) — 24th an- 
nual United High School Press of 
West Virginia Congress, 20th an- 
nual convention, West Virginia jour- 
alism Teachers Association, and 
United High School Yearbook As- 
sociation, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 


12-13-14 March — 35th Anuual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association , Columbia University, 
New York City. 


24-25 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


ed the newspaper and yearbook field. 
Mrs. Nevva Sartin, Northwest Classen 
High School, Oklahoma City, was 
elected President of the Oklahoma As- 
sociation of Journalism Directors. The 
presentation of yearbook critical serv- 
ice certificates by Dr. David P. Bergin, 
secretary-treasurer of the OIPA, at 
the Saturday morning session brought 
the conference to an end. 


During 1958-59, nine students will 
be studying under scholarships pro- 
vided by the National Graphic Arts 
Industry Scholarship Program in the 
Carnegie and Rochester Institutes of 
Technology, at Kansas State Teachers 
College and at New York University. 
Last October, several hundred high 
school seniors took the qualifying tests 
for the 1959-60 program when ten 
scholarships will be provided. They 
are designed to help young people 
prepare themselves for careers in the 
graphic arts industry in management, 
engineering or teaching. Awards range 
from $500 to $1000 a year for four 
years. 


The Tornado Whirl, Bay County 
High School, Panama City, Fla., is the 
first high school newspaper in the 
world to use the “cold type” process 
of printing, according to the April- 
May, Quill and Scroll. The news and 
advertising is set by the photo method. 


Mrs. Annamea W. Livermore as- 
sumed the position of Adviser to the 
Lantern, High School, Pendleton, Ore., 
following the death of Miss Florence 
Sweet. 
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Florence Sweet, Pres. NAJD 
Gold Key ‘54, CSPA, Dies 


Florence Sweet, Adviser to the 
Lantern High School, Pendleton, Ore., 
and current President of the National 
Association of Journalism Advisers, 
died suddenly of a heart ailment on 
November 30. She was 65 ani would 
have been retired at the end of the 
school year. 

For twenty-two of its thirty five 
years, Miss Sweet had been Adviser to 
the Lantern. Under her direction it 
had received honors from Quill and 
Scroll, the CSPA, NSPA, and from 
both national and state TB associa- 
tions for Christmas Seal services. She 
had served as a speaker or consultant 
at both the Oregon and Pacific Slope 
School Press Associations from their 
inception and as President of the 
Oregon Association of Journalism Ad- 
visers. 

The Pendleton Chamber of Com- 
merce presented her with a merit 
award recently for having brought 
distinction to the city through her 
journalism teaching. In March, she 
was honored at a banquet attended 
by many of her former students now 
occupying important positions in 
journalism. Last October, the Oregon 
Scholastic Press and the Oregon 
School of Journalism named a fresh- 
man scholarship after her. Active in 
the Association of American univer- 
sity Women, the 1952 Pendleton $500 
International Fellowship Grant was 
also named for her. In 1954, she was 
among a group of outstanding Ad- 
visers throughout the nation to re- 
ceive the CSPA Gold Key. 

Benjamin W. Allnutt, President of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advi- 
sers Association, long acquainted with 
Miss Sweet and her work, pays the 
following tribute in the name of the 
Association: 

“In the death of Miss Florence 
Sweet, journalism teachers through- 
out the United States lost a devoted 
friend and conscientious leader. She 
worked hard to advance the position 
of publications sponsors, and in this 
interest, she carried the message of 
school publications to civic and ser- 
vice organizations in her city, state, 
and through the Pacific Northwest. 
Alert to the need for training students 
to contribute intelligently to commu- 
nity life, she gave unstintingly of her 
time and energies in developing imag- 
inative and practical classroom tech- 
niques. These she shared willingly 


with her fellow teachers. 
Elected to the presidency of the 
National Association of Journalism Di- 
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rectors, Miss Sweet proved a dynamic 
and forceful leader, always giving her 
best to the building of a professional 
organization. By her example, she in- 
spired others to high achievement. 
A lively sense of humor and a fund 
of interesting stories of the North- 
west made her a witty coneversation- 
alist. In our contacts with her, we 
found Florence Sweet a gracious and 
charming lady. We shall miss her.” 


Offset Or Letterpress 


For Your Publication? 


Offset or letterpress is a contro- 
versial question that is discussed as 
much among printers and business 
houses as it is in the school press 
field. The idea that offset is the 
cheaper of the two seems to prevail 
and in the yearbook field, in particu- 
lar, it is now used by the majority of 
the entries in CSPA Contests. 

Inland Printer for June, 1958, car- 
ried an article by Harris H. Mullen, 
whose shop carries equipment for both 
processes and he gives the pros and 
cons as he, and other printers, see it. 
Most of the work done by his firm 
is publishing monthly magazines. 

“The day when the offset method 
was often given preference over let- 
terpress on the basis of saving the 
costs of engravings is obviously pas- 
sing”, he states. Records indicate 
that as far as shop work is concerned, 
it is more expensive to strip in a ne- 
gative in certain types of work than 
it is to buy an engraving. 


Letterpress is considered the su- 
perior process in the small trade ma- 
gazines with circulations running 
from 1000 to 25,000 copies. Nothing 
can beat the flat-bed cylinder press 
that can turn out 8 or 16 pages ata 
time for this purpose. These publica- 
tions carry small amounts of simple 
art and illustrations. Experience indi- 
cates it is much more difficult to get 
an 8-page form ready for the offset 
press than it is for letterpress. 

Changes at the last minute are 
easier to slip into the letterpress forms 
than they are with offset. Offset runs 
at high speed, requires higher priced 
stock and a higher priced running 
rate. 

To check their conclusions, Mr. 
Mullen’s firm selected a 16 page, ty- 
pical signature* from among its ma- 
gazines and sent it to other firms for 
a cost analysis. For a run of 5,000 
copies, letterpress came off with a 
charge of $449.25 vs. $498,30 for offset. 
This changed to $1,468.45 and $1,539. 
95, respectively on a 25,000 copy run. 

Taking another 16-page signature 












with 72 halftones and three line cuts, 
letterpress for 1000 copies cost $81:).45 
vs. $807.10 for offset. For 25,000 copies 
of the same, it was $1,943.50 for letter- 
press and $1,961.35 for offset. 

Mr. Mullen concludes that handling 
the job is an outstanding factor. Let- 
terpress is easier for most publication 
work, goes through fewer depart- 
ments, requires less supervsion and 
management, is more easily under- 
stood by the customers, and “is proof- 
ed and visualized easier in its com- 
ponent parts”. 


—* A “signature” is a printed sheet 
carrying eight or sixteen pages of a 
book or magazine. When folded the 
pages run consecutively. When bound, 
they are sewed or stapled in a unit. 
If the publication is not trimmed, one 
must cut pages to open them. 


Getting Drama Into 


Year Book Layouts 
(Continued from Page 9) 


contents should be taken care of 
within the first few pages, depending 
upon the length and function of 
opening section. 

Keep layouts very simple, striking, 
uncrowded, uncluttered, and, in gen- 
eral, unlike those in the rest of the 
book. Pictures for this section should 
be the very best obtainable. Here is 
where a whole year’s creativity should 
flower! 

Keep color useful, functional, but 
not shouting. Color costs a lot, whe- 
ther just a second color or four-color 
process job. Plan to get your money’s 
worth. 

For good layout, do not allow head- 
line words to break over gutter, though 
the headline may continue to the 
next page without dividing words. 
Bear in mind, margins must narrow 
at gutter when headline crosses so 
that there is no abrupt break in 
thought. Staff and adviser must watch 
this as it is not taken care of by 
“paster-upper”. 

Another good don’t to remember 
is DON’T overprint over a halftone 
unless the copy area of the halftone 
is very nearly white. And DON’T print 
in reverse over a halftone unless copy 
area is practically solid black! Copy 
overprinted over anything but near- 
white or white is very nearly Illegible. 
The same is_ true of printing in re- 
verse over anything but black or very 
dark area. 

There is much drama in the daily 
life of every school. Be on the alert 
to capture the fleeting moment to 
record it in pictures and incorporate 
it in the plan for your yearbook! 
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The March of Books . 
WRITING AND ITS TECHNIQUES 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University 
School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE BEST SPORTS STORIES 1958. 
Edited by Irving T. Marsh and Edward 
Ehre. New York: Dutton. 336 pp. $3.95. 

Carmen Basilio was on his way up. 
Sugar Ray Robinson was on his way 
down. Their fifteen-round struggle 
was the news in the top sports news 
story in this edition. Jesse Abramson 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
wrote it. 

“Obit on the Dodgers” by Dick 
Young of the New York Daily News 
won top honors as é 
news feature. Turn- 
ley Walker’s “Fight- 
ing Man” in Pag- 
eant was rated the 
best magazine story 
on sports. 

These were only 
three of the fifty- 
four excellent sports 
in the 1958 edition. 
Add to them thirty 
outstanding sports 
photographs. Note 
also the sports champions of 1957 
and who’s who in the best stories. 

This book presents many of Amer- 
ica’s best sports writers. It covers 
many different sports. It’s a book 
that hordes of sports-minded readers 
will enjoy from the first to the last 
page. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
STORIES 1957, New York: Random 
House 314 pp. $4.50. 

The movies have tried. Radio has 
tried. Television has tried. Tried 
what? To pull readers from maga- 
zine stories. At times they have made 
inroads, but they never have suc- 
ceeded fully. 

Well, take a look at TV entertain- 
ment — the stories you view. Then 
read this collection of eighteen short 
Stories and two novelettes from the 
Post. Anyone with much sense will 
prefer the latter. 


Talk about short story formulas. 
Whatever faults short story formulas 
have, they look worse when switched 
to TV. With few exceptions, TV has 
failed to offer much narrative enter- 
tainment of cultural consequence. 

The Post publishes more than two 
hundred short stories a year. It se- 
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lects them from the thousands of 
manuscripts which pile up in the edi- 
torial offices. Usually its choices arc 
good — and those in the 1957 collec- 
tion are tops. 


Want variety? Want nationally- 
known writers? Want delightful lei- 
sure reading? Here it is in ths col- 
lecton. Turn off the TV and its yam- 
mer. Settle in your favorite chair, 
and just open the book. 


EDITING THE SMALL MAGAZINE. 
By Rowena Ferguson. New York: Co- 
lumbia. 271. $4.50. 


Professor R. E. Wolseley in his fore- 
word to EDITING THE SMALL MA- 
GAZINE properly reports that there 
long has been a positive need for a 
book which does exactly what Rowena 
Ferguson’s book does. 


This compact ten-chapter book, as 
the title indicates, is concerned with 
the small magazine. Such a magazine 
may be edited by one person, perhaps 
as a part-time job. It may have a 
small staff. 


In the first part of he book the 
author deals with technical editoria 
functions: the editorial process, edi- 
torial planning, procuring manu- 
scripts, pictures and their uses, pro- 
cessing the manuscripts, laying out 
the pages, printing the magazine. 


The second part concerns the exer- 
cise of judgment more than the mas- 
tery of technique. It encompasses ba- 
sic editorial policy, basic design, the 
editor and his reader. A final chapter 
briefly comments on a series of books 
which may be helpful to the begin- 
ning editor. 


This book should be useful to both 
the magazine editing class and the 
small magazine staff. Not designed 
for high school magazine editors pri- 
marily, it is nonetheless the best book 
available for them. 


COMMUNICATION, ORGAN- 
IZATION, AND SCIENCE. By Jerome 
Rothstein. Indian Hills (Colo.): Fal- 
con’s Wings Press. 110 pp. $3.50. 


FOUNDATIONS OF INFORMATION 
THEORY. By Amiel Feinstein. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 135 pp. $6.50. 


These books will appeal more to the 
physicist, mathematician, or engineer 
than to the teacher of language arts. 
While they have some bearing on com- 
munication, they are too advanced 
for the layman. 


Feinstein’s book was written “to 
provide a concise but rigorous exposi- 
tion of the fundamentals of the ma- 
thematical theory of information. He 
presents this in seven chapters: intro- 
ductory concept’s, basic properties o- 
H, the discrete channel without me- 
mory the coding theorem for discrete 
channels without memory, the semi- 
continuous channel without memory, 
the discrete channel with memory, 
and the binary symmetric channel. - 
set of selected references is included. 


The reader must have a thorough 
grounding in statistics to understand 
and appreciate this volume. Hence, it 
is of use primarily to the specialist. 

Somewhat less demandng, Roth- 
stein’s book is broader in scope, less 
demanding of its readers. It was 
written primarily as means for the 
author to express his views. 


In one of his later chapters he dis- 
cusses the possibility of constructing 
a universal language. He closes his 
book with a consideration of the need 
for working toward a unified world 
outlook. 


THE HUMANITY OF WORDS. By 
Bess Sondel. Cleveland: World. 215 
pp. $4. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SEMANTICS. 
By Stephen Ullman. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library. 346 pp. 


SEMANTICS AND NECESSARY 
TRUTH. By Arthur Pap. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 456 pp. $6.75. 


All of us communicate chiefly 
through the use of words. The tech- 
niques by which we achieve our ob- 
jectives constitute the subject matter 
of semantics, or so says Professor 
Sondel in her “primer of semantics.” 


THE HUMANITY OF WORDS is a 
clear and lucid introduction to se- 
mantics. Written for the layman, it 
opens with a discussion of the com- 
munications process. It tells how se- 
mantic devices help us to move from 
ideas to ideals. 

The author then analyzes The Mean 
of Meaning by C. K. Ogden and I. A. 
Richards, Science and Sanity by Al- 
fred Korzybski, and Signs, Language 
and Behavior and The Open Self by 
Charles Morris. 

The concluding chapter is a presen- 
tation of the author’s field theory of 
communication a theory which “pro- 
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vides the semantic techniques by 
which we use change in the interest 
of purpose.” 

Briefly the author showed how se- 
mantic techniques, feedforward and 
feedback, apply to reading, writing, 
speaking, and listenng. Teacher and 
student alike will appreciate this br.c 
but illuminating introduction. 

Dr. Ullman’s The Principles of Se- 
mantics was first published in 1951. 
The new edition consists of a few 
corrections of the first edition and a 
supplement of twenty pages on recent 
developments in semantics. 

The book itself has five sections: 
what is semantics, descriptive seman- 
tics, the passage from descriptive to 
historical semantics, historical seman- 
tics, and general semantics plus con- 
clusions, supplement, and bibliogra- 
phy. 

In his supplement Dr. Ullman says 
there are two schools of thought con- 
cerning the nature of meaning. These 
are, he continues, “the operational 
approach propounded by Wittgenstein, 
and the ‘analytical’ approach.” 


Ullman comments briefly on the 
statistical method, the study of cha- 
racteristic tendencies, theories of the 
linguistic field, the structure of voca- 
bulary. He deplores the fact that “se- 
mantics it at present in an ambig- 
uous position,” expressing the hope 
that the structuralist school will not 
continue ‘to turn a deaf ear to the 
approaches of semantics.” 


Semantics and Necessary Truth by 
Arthur Pap is subtitled “an inquiry 
into the foundations of analytic phi- 
losophy.” The author notes that “this 
book could also be characterized as an 
examination of the basic concepts of 
Modern (“philosophical”) semantics.” 

In the first four chapters, the 
author deals with the concept of ne- 
cessary truth in traditional epistemo- 
logy, examining the contributions of 
Leibnitz, Kant, Locke, and Hume. 

The next ten chapters concern the 
concept of analyte truth in contem- 
porary analytic philosophy. To these 
comprehensive chapters he adds a 
glossary and bibliography, both of 
which are useful to the scholer, es- 
pecially a philosopher. 

Of these three books, the first will 
be most helpful to the teacher of lan- 
guage arts. The other books are not 
for beginners and require greater 
background to be appreciated. They 
are nonetheless vital and valuable 
books. 


AKU-AKU. By Thor Heyerdahl. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally. 384 pp. $6.95. 
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What is the secret of the Southeast 
Pacific — a secret that lures men 
across the Pacific to its islands. Some 
say it’s charm; others, it’s romance. 
Thor Heyerdahl was fascnated by its 
mysteries. 


Kon-Tiki, of course, has become a 
modern classic. It tells how Heyerdahl 
and five companions sailed from Peru 
to Polynesia on a balsa raft in 101 
days. Peruvian Indians may have done 
so ten centuries before the epoch of 
Columbus. 


Aku-Aku focuses attention on 
Easter Island. For years thoughtful 
visitors have asked about the giant 
stone statues found on that little 
island. How did they get there? How 
were they moved? Why were they 
abondoned? 


To solve the riddle of these 50-ton 
statues, Heyerdahl in 1955 organized 
and led the Norwegian Archaeological 
Expedition. Systematically his staff 
made excavations in Rapa Iti and the 
Marquesas Islands as well as Easter 
Island. 


The expedition was a success. As a 
detective of science, the author was 
able to make some significant con- 
clusions. His adventures not only were 
fascinating, they often were hazar- 
dous. 


Who first occupiad Easter Island? 
Where did later invaders come from? 
What wars were fought to gain con- 
trol? What clues do the stone statues, 
the hidden caves, the new excavations 
have to offer? 


Heyerdahl answers these and many 
other questions about this mysterious 
island. His story is authentic yet ex- 
citing, thorough yet enthralling. It is 
based on evidence which scientists de- 
mand. 


The photographs as well as the 
writing are excellent. There are 62 of 
them in full color. Indeed the book 
hase been so successful that it ap- 
peared early in the fall in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

The teen-ager who enjoys adven- 
ture stories will find plenty of them in 
AK-AKU. The book, though scientific, 
has the human touch. It will delight 
the reader interested in the mysterie~ 
of the past. 


HIGH FIDELITY AND THE MUSIC 
LOVER. By Edward Tatnall Canby. 
New York: Harper’s. 302 pp. $4.95. 

Two kinds of people are interested 
in high fidelity. Some are those who 
like to tinker with gadgets. Others are 
the musc lovers who want to listen 
to music and get the most out of it. 


The author’s book, of course, is for 
the second group. At the outset he 
warns the readers not to be taken in 
by the term “hi-fi. Allmost all mass 
produced phonographs today are 
termed “hi-fi.” 

Instead Canby discusses component 
high-fidelity equipment. He tells what 
is is, where to get it, how much it 
may cost. Two of his chapters are on 
the tape recorder. In addition, he looks 
into stereophonic sound. 


Each of the twenty chapters is in- 
tensely informative. Chapters on the 
amplifier, radio turner, speaker, and 
speaker enclosure are very practical. 
So is the chapter on stereo. 

If you are serious about music and 
high fidelity equipment, this book 
will be invaluable aid. It’s based 


on thorough inquiry. It’s easy to read. 
It’s sound in viewpoint. 


THE GREAT CHICAGO FIRE. By 
Robert Cromie. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 282 pp. $5. 

Fire burns itself into the history of 
every community. It blazed high in 
Chicago on the evening of October 8, 
1871. And it left the homes and hopes 
of more than 100,000 people in ashes. 

Chicago was an invitation to di- 
saster that autumn. Its wooden build- 
ings had been parched bone dry by a 
long dry spell. Its valiant firemen had 
equipment for winning a_ skirmish 
with fire, but not all-out struggle with 
a wind-driven holocaust. 


A spark sputtered in a barn on De 
Koven’s Street. But there’s no evid- 
ence that Mrs. O’Leary’s cow was an 
arsonist. Suddenly this smouldering 
spark leaped into a lance of flame, 
soon to dance on wings of wind 
across the city. 


Cromie tells the story vividly — 
ember by ember. Heroically firefight- 
ers attempted to stop this spreading 
conflagration. The flood of flame roll- 
ed and roared, spitting blazing brands 
into church steeples and tall build- 
ings. 

Chicago was doomed. Cromie’s ac- 
count — colorful and dramatic — is 
documented meticulously. After all, 
the reality reduced to lean facts is 
shocking enough. The unpublished 
photographs and illustrations supple- 
ment his account effectively. 

The reader may hurry through 
these pages for enjoyment. He will 
note, however, that the writer had 
something to say — facts fully veri- 
fied. He also will note that the writer 
— wrote and rewrote — until he had 
a story that crackled with interest 
and appeal. 
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Bie, Ae oo PEACE 


re via % “?, in your classroom... 


The children you teach today are tomorrow’s 
scientists, teachers, pilots, men in coveralls, 
farmers, and diplomats—the people who will 
keep the peace for us in the future. 

And your pupils are Peace Power now, too 
. .. through the U.S. Savings Stamps they 
buy. Last year children bought $20.4 million 
in Stamps—a real force in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

By encouraging children to keep buying 
Stamps you’re helping them learn the habit 
of saving for personal goals. But the most 
vital thing they learn is the importance of 
investing in their own country’s future. 

So, keep up your good work for Savings 

Stamps please! And, incidentally —keep buy- 
ing bonds, yourself. Every one you buy adds 
to America’s Peace Power in this uncertain 
world. 
P.S. Don’t forget to tell your students that 
the first U.S. Savings Stamp they buy makes 
them members of the Lone Ranger’s Peace 
Patrol. 


Peace Costs Money 


BUY US. SAVINGS STAMPS & BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, for their patriotic 
donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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News and Notes... 


Homer Post, former Adviser to the 
Lincoln Log, Lincoln High School, Ta- 
coma, Washington, now retired from 
teaching but occupying his spare time 
on the copydesk of the Tacoma Tri- 
bune, as editor of the NAJD Digest, 
speaker before many high school 
journalism classes in his vicinity, and 
judge of publications in the South 
Dakota High School Press Association 
contest, is the author of a new book on 
high school journalism which is 
scheduled to be published by Allyn, 
Bacon of Boston in December, 1959. 

Harvey H. Ferguson, High School, 
Tucson, Ariz., has taken over the ad- 
visership of The Quarterly, the school 
magazine, from Miss Hariette M. Mar- 
tin, its Adviser for many years, who 
is now devoting her time to the 
Cactus Chronicle, the newspaper. Miss 
Martin received a CSPA Gold Key in 
1957. 


The number of yearbooks entered 
in the 1958 Contest, reported previous- 
ly as “over 1275”, has now risen to 
1303. Late deliveries, and other causes, 
has added to the number and they are 
still coming in. This notice should 
dispel any apprehensions as to the 
willingness of the CSPA to meet any 
situation in publications problems 
facing the schools. 


Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, will be observed February 15-22, 


1959. Local offices will assist those 
planning to participate in the ob- 
servance. 


The National Founndation will con- 
duct its annual “March of Dimes’, 
January 2-31. Expanded from polio to 
cover arthritis and birth defects, these 
matters are a vital concern to young 
people. Polio is still with us. Detroit 
suffered one of its worst polio epide- 
mics in history this year because of 
public apathy towards vaccination. 
The Wayne County Chapter of the 
Foundation estimates this will cost one 
million dollars in March of Dimes 
funds. There is much need of educa- 
tion of young people and the school 
press can reach this segment of the 
population readily. 

The CSPA’s Typographical Contest 
was a featured item in the November, 
1958, News Bulletin of the Internation- 
al Graphic Arts Education Association, 
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Inc. The IGAEA is co-sponsor of the 
Contest which is judged by several ot 
its members. A special mailing of 
some 2000 Contest circulars was sent 
to the Graphic Arts teachers receiving 
the Bulletin urging their participation. 
The Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industries, Inc., reports over 
$70,000 having been raised for scholar- 
ships for those interested in making 
the industry a career. 

The Treasury’s Savings Bonds Di- 
vision exhibited a 60-foot panel of 
editorial cartoons, donated by mem- 
bers of the National Cartoonists So- 
ciety urging people to buy bonds, at 
its National Conference in Washing- 
ton in November. 

“Strawberries are ripe and all is 
green and blooming on this summer 
day”’, writes Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb Shef- 
field of Chicago, former Adviser to 
the paper in Kozminski School, in a 
card dated December 31, from Hobart, 
Tasmania. Now retired, she is on an 
extended world trip. 

Speaking for the school press, Joseph 
M. Murphy, CSPA Director, was fea- 
tured on the Press and Radio Day 
program of- the Women’s Press Club 
of New York City at the Statler Hotel 
on December 20. 

Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, former 
Chief of Naval Intelligence in the 
Pacific, who addressed the 1954 Con- 
vention luncheon, is on the air in 
“Behind Closed Doors” which can be 
seen Thursday nights at 9 P.M., EST, 
on the NBC Television Network. His 
previous program, “Secret Missions” 
was in such demand that his return 
became a must for all his friends. 

“No copies for Contests” is an in- 
teresting and provocative complaint 
from a few yearbook Advisers. Costs 
are high but the margin of one book, 
or less, is rather thin. If it is a toss-up 
between risk of loss in sending a book 
to a competition and holding it in 
school as a permanent record, by all 
means keep it. On the other hand, 
nearly 200 schools requested, and paid 
for, the return of their books in the 
1958 CSPA Contest. Provision should 
be made for a few extra copies for 
emergencies. 


Preceded by a briefing by his pres: 
secretary, Mayor Richardson Dilworth 


of Philadelphia, Pa., held a press con- 
ference exclusively for high school 
editors on November 12. For over an 
hour the Mayor was peppered with 
questions from 60 representatives of 
public, private and parochial schools, 
This was his second annual meeting 
with the school press of his city. 

The Boy Scouts of America are 
taking a new look at their programs. 
They find, after a survey, that ado- 
lescents are more interested in college 
(76%), careers (68%), military service 
(22%), and marriage (18%), than they 
are in woodcraft, wildlife, and out- 
door barbecues. Perhaps the school 
press should take heed. A “new look” 
might be the result. 


Paper has no substitute in its cult- 
ural uses — writing and printing — 
but two thirds of its production goes 
into industrial and commercial uses. 
More than 5000 individual paper pro- 
ducts give severe competition to glass, 
textiles, plastics and other products. 
The uses of paper are expending rapid- 
ly. Between 1945 and 1955, U.S. pro- 
duction increased by 70%. 

“Your Newspaper — a Radio Skit”, 
appearing in the December, School 
Life, was prepared for presentation 
over the radio station of Arsenal 
Technical High School in Indianap- 
olis, Ind., to dramatize the service of 
the Arsenal Cannon to the school. The 
opening voices ask the questions: What 
would you do if you didn’t receive your 
morning paper? your evening paper? 
didn’t know what was showing at the 
local theatre? and others. To New 
Yorkers, the answer was quite simple 
for the recent deliverers strike gave 
them all the answers, and a few more. 
Ella Sengenberger is the Adviser to 
the Cannon and she doesn’t miss much 
in the way of advertising her beloved 
paper. What she has done for school 
journalism was amply covered in the 
October-November issue of Quill and 
Scroll in a feature by John F. Schrodt, 
Jr., Executive Secretary of the Indiana 
High School Press Association. Her 
picture appeared on the cover in her 
usual unforgettable pose — in the 
Cannon office. 

Practical Exercises in Proofreading 
by Robert M. Smith, Instructor of 
Graphic Arts, Wheaton, Ill., and Ro- 
bert A. Steffes, Assistant Professor of 
Journalism, Fresno, Cal., State Col- 
lege, is just what its name implies. 
This is a work book. Kenilworth Press, 
245 Kenilworth Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill, 
has it at $1.25 per copy. 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISING 


STYLE BOOK on 
| SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


—- <> 


NEW PRINTING 
a new addition to the growing list of CSPA aids 
NEW PRICE to better publications 


> > for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
A guide for writers for school publications. ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by —what surveys are and how to make them— 
providing this standard guide for the use of samples of good ads—rate cards 


each member of your staff. included is the background of advertising and 
public relations—their relationship to the national 
economy—their role in the publications—their 
MEMBER SCHOOLS—25c national organizations—their aims and objectives 


NON-MEMBERS —35c what it provides in careers 


o> <> 


> = For members — 75c. . Non-Members — $1. 
> s+ 
C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


_— 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 
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CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 
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Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 


12-13-14, 


1959 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms wiil appear in Program issued 
at Convention. 


THURSDAY MARCH 12 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions for General and Divisional 
Meetings. McMillin Theatre, Horace Mann Audito- 
rium and other halls. 

2:30 P.M.—-Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

The evening hours are free. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 15 

10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre, Horace 
Mann Auditorium, and other halls. 

11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting, McMillin Theatre. 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 

11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 

12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 

Association — Men’‘s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M. - 5:30 P.M. — Coffee Hour given by Columbia 
College for Junior and Senior High School boys: John 
Jay Lounge. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

1:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council ol 
School Press and Advisers Association — By special 
Invitation: Men’s Faculty Club. 

SATURDAY, MARCH If 

9:15 A.M.—General Meeting McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00-11:00 A.M.—New York Times Youth Forum — Wal 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers. Convention Birth- 
day Cake Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns until March 10-11-12, 1960. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 
the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


(Circulars will be mailed to all schools about January 15, 1959) 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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